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voice, or rhythmic difficulties of speech. Louttit and Halls1 found
only 3.7 per cent of the children in the schools of Indiana with speech
defects. Burden2 found slightly fewer serious speech defects in the
Indianapolis schools (2.9 per cent) but estimates that perhaps one
third of the children in the primary grades need corrective speech work.
Voelker3 found that 12 to 18 per cent of the students of a liberal arts
college need corrective speech attention.

THE EXTENT OF CORRECTIVE PROCEDURES

It is now obvious that the speech correction problem is more
extensive than indicated by the attempts often made to solve it.
While some cities have employed trained speech correctionists to
help these afflicted children, others have made no provision what-
ever to help them. Even the cities employing speech correction
teachers often give them such large numbers of defectives to train
that their efforts are futile. Table 96 is made up of data taken
from a publication of the Office of Education in Washington.4 These
data are selected from the reports of 144 city school systems with
438 specially trained speech-correction teachers on their staffs. There
are 126,146 children with speech defects in these cities. This averages
288 children per teacher. (Note the variations from this, however, in
the table.) Even if a teacher should hold but one lesson per week
for each pupil in classes of 10, she would have a large teaching load.
How" teachers with twice this load can be of much assistance to children
with speech defects is difficult to understand.

It is obvious that there is a great need for teachers with special
training in speech disorders. This training is afforded at many
colleges and universities where speech clinics are located and pro-
spective teachers work with speech defectives under expert super-
vision. In some places this training is given in the English and
speech departments, but most often it is given in the psychology
department. Here research, similar to that reviewed in this chapter,
is constantly being performed so that the prospective speech teacher
develops a research attitude toward his pupils. Then, national
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